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MY WISH. 
Ir there be some weaker one, 
Give me strength to help him on ; 
If a blinder soul there be, 
Let me guide him nearer Thee, 
Make my mortal dreams come tru 
With the work I fain would do; 
Clothe with life the weak intent, 
Let me be the thing I meant ; 
Let me find in Thy employ, 
Peace that dearer is than joy ; 
Out of self to love be led 
And to heaven acclimated, 
Until all things sweet and good 
Seem my natural habitude 

J. G. Whittier. 


For Friends’ latelligencer and Journal 

WHERE DO WE PLACE OUR STANDARD? 
Tus is a question of vital importance to us, and one 
of serious consideration relative to our progress 
towards a higher life. For when we keep some finite 
object in view, we have little thought to attain more 
than a mere outline of religious experience or true 
Christian excellence. The language of Jesus when 
he felt the time approaching that he was to be cruci- 
fied, is so applicable to us, in the deep lesson that 
comes in the after thought. “And I, if I be lifted 
from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” This 
was said to be significant of the death he would die. 
But the lesson to us pertains to our being lifted from 
the earthly nature and coming under the power of 
spiritual thought. The same great strength that for- 
tified him in the terrible agony that he had to pass 
through and all alone as it were, for even his disciples 
left bim, yea, one denied him. What a lesson for us 
of to-day, but how slow to learn it ;—that we must be 
steadfast to the right, and be lifted up above the 
mere forms and ceremonies of religion, and offer on 
the bended knee of the soul a prayer of contrition, 
sanctifying us unto the Truth, remembering His 
word unto us is Truth. 

Isaiah said, “ The Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up, and his train filled the temple.” 
Here, again, is a beautiful symbol, that as we get our- 
selves away from all the surroundings that are detri- 
mental to our advance,—it may be our education or 
tradition, it may be some person, or the love of the 
outward church,—then we will behold the same great 
Light sitting high above any of these things, and be- 
yond this the Seraphim with the voice of holy, holy, 
holy isthe Lord of hosts; and we will experience 
this earthly sanctuary full of his glory. Here is the 
standard we want tolook for. Notthat I would wish 
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to undervalue the fellowship of a near friend under 
a spiritual experience of travail, but we cannot rest 
on their word or deed, neither must we assume to be 
a criterion for others, thinking that they must come 
to us for their standard. This is a dangerous situa- 
tion, and marks a zeal without a knowledge of Divine 
direction, and not only deadens our own perception 
of right, but dwarfs the life of those over whom we 
would exercise authority. 

There are 


many great and forcible sentiments 


spoken by enlightened minds, and one of these 
seems especially applicable here, that of Pope: “ Man 
know thyself: enough for man to know.” If we are 


truly lifted up in the spirit, we will “ Arise and 
shine,” and draw men unto us. In like manner, 
when we fail to do this and are constantly proclaim- 
ing a deadness and decrease of interest, it is a sure 
evidence that we are not lifted up in the truth as we 
should be. That which is applicable to society at large, 
is equally so to localities and to individuals. The high 
attainment of Eternal Truth leads where the glory of 
the Lord will rest on his people, enabling us to real- 
ize the prophecy that,“ Thy sons shall come from 
far, and thy daughters shall be nourished at thy 
” Here is a strength that will gather together. 

It was queried long ago : “ Who are these that fly 
as clouds and as doves to their windows?” seeking 
for the light of the Spirit to settle the soul’s craving ? 
and this same condition is apparent and only needs a 
strong adherence to the revelation of God to each 
soul to draw to one center. Many are asking for 
bread, and shall we only give them the stone of the- 


side, 


ory or the scorpion of dead forms, without the pure 
life? There is much true spiritual bread and to 
spare in the Mount of the Lord, so if we pitch our 
tents by the tabernacle where the Christ of God sits, 
we shall receive the anointing which has been said, 
“Will abide in you, and ye need not that any man 
teach you, but as the same anointing teaches you all 
things,” and istruth. Then “ Violence shall no more 
be heard in the land, wasting and destruction within 
thy borders. Thou shalt cail thy walls salvation 
and thy gates praise.” 

If I did not have a firm, unshaken belief in the 
foundation principles of the Society of Friends, 
what it was, and is, to day; that it has in it the high- 
est embodimentof faith, I would not remain to work 
and liveinit. But holding this as vital, I desire 
above all else that we may come up to the pure light 
and understand the operation, and then attain the 
standard which calls us above the adherence to the 
infirmities of our natural will, and requires us not to 
encompass the old law mountain, but ascend the hill 
of the Lord, to receive soul-light, life, and power, so 
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necessary to our best interests every day. We say, 
“ He teaches his people himself,” and yet we will not 
obey the teaching which leads to perfect peace and 
rest, many times for fear it will conflict with some of 
our preconceived ideas which we have imbibed in 
some way foreign to the untrammeled truth. To-day 
we see many small meetings with a few members, 
meeting together year after year,and no increase. 
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For all there is by birth is lost in our young people | 


joining other denominations, and we resort to the 
method of numbering our people to see whether we 
are really moving or standing still numerically, to 
say nothing of the spiritual condition. Now I feel 
that this is a serious subject, and requires a thought- 
ful consideration. And, as we feel that, I, if I had 
lifted up my standard from the earth and men, to 
the vital power contained in the declaration that 
“God teaches his people himself,” and there abode, 
how much more light there would be in the practical 
Christian life than there is under the law, and many 
more living the life through our example. There is 
another phase we want to look at and avoid, the one 
Jesus’ disciples remembered, ‘‘ The zeal of thine 
house hath eaten me up,” and keep out of this false 
life, which genders to a lamentation that we are 
dying in every sense. Oa, look to the everlasting 
hills of the spiritual house, that we may raise up 
many sons and daughters to the glory and honor of 
the Living Truth. Ob! man, turn into thyself and 
see the deadness there ; know thyself, prove thyself, 
and be renewed in that life which will come from 
God, and thou wilt not set harsh judgment on 
another, but remember the proverb, “ How canst 
thou judge another heart, who dost not know thine 
own?” 

The greatest need of the Society to-day is for each 
to till the soil of their own soul’s garden, prune the 
plants, and remove all the weeds; to welcome the 
watering of the Lord, that each may grow in grace 
and a knowledge of the Divine attributes; and they 
will do more to build up the walls of the true and 
living city—the new Jerusalem,—than can be done in 
any other way. Then get thee “into thy tents, oh, 
Israel,” and abide there until the days of thy puri- 
fication be accomplished, and thou wilt indeed per- 
form a service to the gathering together, and the 
voice will reécho the acclamation of one mind and 
one spirit and all of one accord. Self-righteousness 
will be brought low, pure trust exalted, and the beau- 
tiful redeeming song of love will be heard over the 
whole heritage, and God will be magnified before all 
people. Then set our standard high, even to Christ 
Jesus, the author and finisher of the Christian faith, 
and keeping our eye steady upon this unfading light 
we shall advance beyond mortal ken, and the light 
become brighter and brighter to the perfect day. 

Hoopeston, Jil. Mary G. Smira. 


‘“‘ THERE is no more certain indication of inward 
strength than the power of silence.” 





Gop is continually making our personal disap- 
pointments and the shattering of our plans open 
doors, through which we pass into better things than 
we dreamed of. 
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VISITS AMONG MARYLAND FRIENDS. 


Tue day following the close of Baltimore Yearly 
Meeting we continued the social visiting among 
Friends, which had been so pleasant in the intervals 
all through the week. We were also kindly taken 
by our hostess, A. C. B.,,to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital, where we found much to interest us in the 
commodious buildings and excellent management of 
the institution, and in witnessing the care and kind- 
ness bestowed upon the inmates, giving renewed 
cause for thankfulness in the provision made to al- 
leviate the suffering of God’s children. We were dis- 
appointed in not meeting some of our friends there, 
who had retired for rest after the duties of night 
watching. 

Seventh-day morning we left Baltimore and the 
home which had so kindly sheltered us, taking the 
Northern Central Railroad for Cockeysville, passing 
through a beautiful country, and were met and taken 
to the home of John D. and Anna F. Matthews. We 
had heard so much of Gunpowder Friends that now 
it was a delight to meet them face to face in their 
homes among the hills. First day morning we at- 
tended their meeting. The house is on an eminence, 
commanding a fine view of the surrounding country. 
Here as in other localities they have felt the strip- 
pings, in the removal of many of their members to 
different parts of the vineyard, as well as the trans- 
planting to higher mansions. We felt it good to be 
there, and experienced an openness for service, which 
we trust had place amongthem. Toe monthly meet- 
ing was held at the close in joint session, followed by 
the First-day school, where many responded to the 
roll call with fitting texts and sentiments. Toe su- 
perintendent read a chapter from Isaiah, after which 
we gathered with the adult class in reading the 
“Lesson Leaves.” An earnest, seeking spirit was 
manifest, and a bond of union superior to any which 


| a mere conformity of sentiment could give. One of 


the members and his family, also clerk of the 
monthly meeting, has eight miles to travel to be in 
; attendance. It seemed that some of us so differently 
situated should not allow trifles to interfere in the 
performance of this duty. We went to the home of 
Samuel and Catherine Price, where Samuel has al- 
ways lived,and which has been in the family more 
than acentury. Inthe afternoon we went over the 
hills to visit Lydia Phillips, formerly of Chester 
county, whom I had last met in lowa. She now has 
her home with a niece, Wm. H. and Emma Mat- 
thews, and enjoyed recalling old associations of rela- 
tives and friends. We returned in time for a parlor 
meeting, which had been appointed at Samuel’s, 
wherein we felt a precious covering and close sympa- 
thy with those who gathered, and grateful for the 
company of the young people. May they more and 
more feel the drawing towards the quiet hour for re- 
ligious fellowship, and be prepared to take the places 
of those who will ere long pass from the field of labor 
here to unseen mansions in our Father’s house. 
Second-day morning our friends, S. and C. Price, 


| 





accompanied us over their hilly country, with dis- 
| tant views from many points, twelve miles, tothe home 
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where our beloved friend, Rebecca Price, now resides 
with her niece, Martha R. Jarrett and husband. It 
was a great privilege to be so cordially welcomed, 
and to enjoy a few hours of social converse, finding 
her in advanced years so bright, somewhat isolated 
from Friends, yet enjoying in neighborly contact 
kindness and mutual benefits. She is six miles from 
meeting at Fallston, seldom getting out, but was 
favored to attend Quarterly Meeting at Gunpowder 
this fall, to her own satisfaction and that of her 
friends, being lively in testimony, and so much en- 
joying religious and social fellowship. 

We came on that afternoon to the home of Mary 
G. Moore and her children, at Fallston, where we 
had long wished to visit, finding her in frail health, 
but extending a cordial welcome with the rest of her 
family, and interested in all that pertained to human 
welfare, feeling the privation of not being able to 
attend meetings with her friends. Third-day morn- 
ing was the time of their monthly menting, where 
we felt it a privilege to be banded with them in love. 
Jeremiah Hayhurst, from Solebury Monthly Meeting, 
was in attendance, and exercised in ministry. We 
dined at David Hollingworth’s in company with 
other fYfends, and in the afternoon gathered with a 
little company in the meeting of ministers and 
elders, where expressions of caution, counsel, and 
encouragement were given. We came on with Darl- 
ington Hoopes as far as Haviland Hull’s, where we 
remained over night, feeling very grateful for tie 
privileges enjoyed. 

The next morning Samuel Price and wife came 
on from Fallston, calling to take us to Catherine’s sis- 
ter, Priscilla Haviland’s, close by, having a pleasant 
visit with her and son Frank, before going to an ap- 
pointed meeting at Forest in the afternoon. This 
meeting had long been associated in thought with 
Darlington Hoopes and family, and is four miles dis- 
tant from his home. Several of the Methodists were 
present, including quite a number of young girls, 
who came forward at the close with a cordial greet- | 
ing and farewell, which touched my heart. After a | 
solemn silence D. H. supplicated for Divine guidance | 
that the occasion might be blessed to those assem- 
bled. And it was a precious season wherein we were | 
brought near to each other and the Heavenly Father 
in gospel fellowship. The desire was voiced that 
above all dividing lines of sect and varying senti- 
ments and formsof expression, we might come more 
and more to know of that unity of spirit which can 
never be attained through conformity or any com- 
promise of earnest conviction, but only through the 
perfecting life in a love evermore divested of self, 
which “ suffereth long and is kind ; thinketh no evil; 
hopeth all things; endureth all things.” After meet- 
ing we came with D. H. to his home, which was truly | 
such to us, especially so to his sister and daughter, 
who had anticipated this opportunity to visit their 
relations. We missed the beloved wife and mother, 
yet the gentle ministrations of his children were in- 
deed grateful, arising from a measure of the same 
love which had manifested through her life, and 
still is, for nothing good is ever lost proceeding from 
the Infinite Source of all love. 
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Fifth-day morning we started in the rain to visit 
| Albert and Deborah Hoopes at Broad Creek. They 
are favored to have one son, Granville, and wife, still 
with them. We enjoyed the social mingling and had 
a bright morning for our return trip over the hills, 
some of which are quite steep. Still some bright au- 
tumnal tints are seen, mostly the sombre brown, va- 
ried by the verdant cedars. The snow birds were 
flying about the hedges, and this reminds me that 
when we arose Fifth-day morning the ground was 
lightly covered with snow, which looked quite win- 
try, but soon turned to rain 






























































We leave here to-mor- 
row for Fallston and the Quarterly Meeting. 
Fore at, Md., Eleventh month 6. L. H. P. 























THE DAYS OF THY YOUTH: 
Ix a company of young people their elders are very 
apt to look upon them with a feeling of prophetic 
commiseration, and to sigh: “ Alas! How little they 
realize that they are seeing their best days!” But 
another view presents itself to my mind. A thought 
that bas been much with me of late, which I have 
brought for your consideration, is the difficult mid- 
dle-ground which youth holds in life. 
























































Infancy and 
childhood are the seasons of irresponsibility. Thetr 
helplessness, their sweet innocence, their 

















many 
charming ways when they are centers of joy in happy 
homes, and not less the pathos of the children of 
misery, touch chords of yearning tenderness in the 
heart of age. Can we ever forget the lesson of the 
Great Teacher who gathered the little ones to his 
heart of love, with the tender words, “ Suffer them 
to come unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven”? The little children live 
as the birds and flowers do, literally taking no 
thought for the morrow, trusting absolutely in the 
providence of father and mother. How little it takes ; 
to make happiness for the wholesome child—the 
child not sated with sweets and the toys and pleas- 
ures that too lavish expenditure of money provides. 
How the beneficent gift of the imagination supple- 
ments even poverty, and transmutes pebbles to gold 
and precious stones; bits of broken china to a whole 
dinner service, and paper shavings to flaxen curls. 
And then, how the mind and heart of the little child 
open to instruction as the flower-bud opens to the 
light and warmth of the sunshine. It must be the 
trust and joyousness and teachableness of childhood 
that typify the Kingdom of Heaven which men seek; 
that prophesy the strength and repose and infinite 
capacity of mature age. What the ripe fruit of 
autumn is to spring’s bright blossom, that is the ma- 
turity of manhood and womanhood to the sweet sea- 
son of childhood. The careless gladness of childhood 
has given place to the emotions that touch the 
heights and depths of being. The play that prom- 
ised to be unending satisfaction is exchanged for 
work whose absorbing interest makes the years 
hardly longer than the months of childhood. To/s 
mature manhood and womanhood life grows bewil- 
deringly rich in resources and opportunities, as path 
after path opens into the boundless fields beyond. 


















































































































































































































































1 Address to students at Swarthmore College, Eleventh month 
1, 1891, by the Dean, Elizabeth Powell Bond. 
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Between the irresponsible time of childhood, and 
the fruitfulness of mature age, lies the difficult middle 
period of youth. In the blood of youth are still 
reminiscenses of childhood’s play, drawing the soul 
away from the earnest work presenting itself. It 
sometimes happens that the years outrun the growth 
of the soul, and that which belonged to childhood 
becomes childishness in the years lying just beyond. 

There is another difficult thing to youth. The 
budding power and capability that are forecasts to 
the young soul of what the future holds, are some 
times out of proportion to actual strength and wis- 
dom;and thus lead astray. There never comes a 
day even in mature age when we can afford to lose 
the teachableness of the little child. Did not the 
Teacher say “ Except ye become as one of these, ye 
shall in no wise enter the Kingdom of Heaven?” 
Think how it would be with us if we kept the heaven- 
liness of childhood, its trust and its teachableness, 
along with the development of power. How many 
stumbling steps it would save us! The power that 
has to be used in retracing our steps, in recovering 
the lost way, would carry us far in the onward path. 

Happy is the youth whose sense of developing 
power, whose consciousness of increasing strength to 
meet the demands of life, is supplemented by the 
open mind, is kept in wise check by the sincere 
desire for Divine guidance. Our Father does not 
leave us at the mercy of our impulses, often blind and 
turbulent, if only we desire guidance. “ By lowly 
listening, we shall hear theright word.” Our Father 
is not afar off in some high heaven, accessible only to 
great wisdom, and through intercession of the saints. 
He is close about us, enfolding our very souls in 
warmth and light, to supplement all our weakness 
and our darkness. Just to pause an instant, and wish 
to know the right way, and then to be strong enough 


to follow it, isa prayer that opens the windows of | 


our soul to him, to his Divine Light. 

Youth thus illuminated, thus guided, thus con- 
trolled by the inshining of the Divine light, keeps 
the heavenliness of childhood, and is the seed time 
for noblest harvests. I would leave this happy 
thought with you that you have not yet come to 
your best days—that whatever in these days of your 
youth, is brightest and sweetest and dearest to you is 
only the prophecy of what the riper years hold for 
you. As you sow in these years, you must of course 
reap. Sowtothe spirit! Sow for steadfastness, and 
purity, and truth, and of the spirit you will reap 
clear vision, and power, and peace, belonging to the 
sons and daughters of God. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OUR LORD AND SAVIOUR, JESUS CHRIST. 
THe article in the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL of 
Tenth month 3d, on this subject, near the close asks 
in substance, If there is any reason why the expres- 
sion “Our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ, should 
not be used?” Will not some Friend who knows 


such a reason kindly state it ? 

In reply I would say, it is evident that the Chris- 
tian world understands the phrase as applying to 
Jesus of Nazareth, who lived in the world nearly 








nineteen hundred years ago,as learned men have 
computed the time; but it is evident they know not 
the day nor the year when he came bearing the glad 
tidings of salvation to the ends of the earth: the 
Gospel that saves me, comes to me oftener than the 
morning; it is in my heart and in my mouth. 

Who is the Saviour, that I may worship him in 
the inner temple of my own soul? How shall I de- 
scribe him? A man of sorrows and acquainted with 
grief; despised and rejected of men; the foxes have 
holes, and the birds of the air have nests, but the 
son of man, the world’s everlasting Redeemer, hath 
not where to lay his head. And who was he? Jesus 
answers that question : “ Before Abraham was,J Am: 
the Eternal Father that made heaven and earth. 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day.”’ And what day was 
it? The day of sonship, when he was admitted into 
the Father’s house. 

Isaiah, the prophet, who lived seven hundred 
years before the coming of Jesus, exclaimed: ‘ I, 
even I am the Lord, and beside me there is no Sa- 
viour.” Again he says: “Seek ye the Lord while he 
may be found; call ye upon him while he is near.” 
This is the same Christ,—the Wisdom and Power of 
God: Jesus Christ, the same yesterday, to-day, and 
forever, that is to save the souls of the children of 
men. “ Seek the Lord while he may be found,” is as 
old as the human race. 

We will call upon him while he is near. “ Unto 
us a child is born, unto us a son is given, and the 
government shall be upon his shoulders.” Now I 
hope my friend does not consider this, the child born 
nearly nineteen hundred years ago in Judea,“ Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ,” which Christians 
for the most part claim him to be. Tue child born, 
the son given, could not have been Jesus, who was 
born so many hundred years after. That voice was 
in the soul, the inward monitor of the human heart, 
a part of man’s immortal nature, and would have 
spoken had Jesus of Nazareth never been born. “ Be- 
hold I stand at the door and knock, if any man hear 
my voice and open the door, I will come in to him 
and sup with him,” and he shall sup with me,—shall 
partake of the bounty of his love. And do we give 
thanks to Jesus, or to the Everlasting Father ? 

Jesus lived, performed his mission of love, and is 
gone to that bourn from whence no human intelli- 
gence has ever returned, and to whom do we look 
now? “ Hear, O Israel,the Lord our God is one 
Lord ;” yes, he is Oae throughout all ages; we turn 
to him in the hour of sorrow, when anguish has 
covered our spirit, and find him waiting to bless. 

How shall I leave the valley of humiliation where 
God dwells with me, to come back to him who treads 
the wine-press alone, the voice of whose herald was 
heard amid the hills of Galilee? “ Repent, for the 
kingdom of God is at hand.” It still cries repent. 
It bids us look forward, not back; to press for the 
mark of the prize of the high calling of God in 
Christ Jesus. 

On one occasion a lawyer asked Jesus, “ Which is 
the greatest commandment of the Law?” After re- 
peating the first, He said, “The second is like it, thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none 
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other commandment greater than these.” Thou hast 
answered right, was the response. There is but one 
God, and none other but he: and to love him with 
all the heart and with all the understanding, and with 
all the strength, and to love his neighbor as himself, 
is much more than all whole burnt offerings. 

“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God,” 
were the encouraging words of Jesus. At another 
time, one following him, queried “Good Master, what 
good thing shall I do that I may inherit eternal life ?” 
Why callest thou me good? there is none good but 
one, that is God.” 

The book of Job, which is considered the oldest 


book of the Old Testament, says, “I have heard of 


thee by the hearing of the ear: but now mine 
seeth This was the testimony of one, fifteen 
hundred years before Jesus appeared among men. As- 
suredly it was not Jesus, but the inspeaking word, 
nigh in the heart; the word that speaks as never man 
spoke,—the power of God that speaks to all, inviting 
them to ‘ Come, taste, and see that God is good.” 
Lyle, Lancaster Co., Pa. Wa. M. Way. 


eye 


thee.” 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 

NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 
WHETHER we maintain, for future years, the costume 
which until lately was regarded as the only one ap- 
propriate for “ plain people,” or whether we decline a 
uniform dress, and simply adopt a plain and incon- 
spicuous apparel, is a question which is so much con- 
sidered by Friends that I do not need to 
here. But I have just come acros3 some passages in a 
trade journal, an organ of the dry goods trade, the 
Dry Goods Economist, of New York, which seem to 
me very to “follow the 
fashions.” They are part of an article on “ Stockin- 
ette and Jersey Cloths,” and doubtless the women 
Friends who are kind enouzh to follow my remarks 
will know what they are. 

“For nearly fifteen years,” 


discuss it 


suggestive those who 


says the Economist 
“these fabrics were in unlimited demand, and were 
held in such high regard by all classes of consumers 
that it appeared as if it would be impossihle to sup- 
plant them in popular favor. Besides being consid- 
ered very becoming for all ordinary occasions, the 
garments made from them were comfortable to the 
wearers, and whether for reception or negligee cos- 
tume, for service in the factory or on the farm, they 
were considered ne plus ultra. It is not well, how- 
ever, to place confindence in any class of fabric or 
style of garment that is liable to the ostracism of 
Dame Fashion. When we remember the adoration 
of the women for such specialties as hoop skirts, 
Arab talmas, Japanese silks, ‘Dolly Varden’ as a 
style of dress material, the bustle, and many fabrics, 
fashions, and garments that have been relegated to 
obscurity, probably to be revived by future genera- 
tions, the rapid decline of preference and demand for 
stockinette and jersey cloth, once so largely popular, 


cannot be regarded as entirely unexpected.” 
* * * 


Tue writer remarks further that when the fashion 
of women was to wear very tight-fitting 
these elastic cloths were very convenient, 


dresses, 
and he 


| proceeds to say that “had not the styles of dresses 
| and ladies’ underwear undergone very 
changes, it is probable they would have 
popular to-day as they ever were. But with epaul- 
ettes of increasing proportions adorning the shoulders 
and puffed and bishop sleeves becoming general ; the 
reefer jackets with standing collar and broad lappels 
superseding 


ra lical 


been as 


the tight-fitting garments, the jersey 
jacket was no longer suitable, and it is no longer 
wanted by anyone that pretends to observe the 
edicts of Dame Fashion. Even in factories and shops, 
where it was regarded as a sine because its 
elasticity allowed free use of the arms and prevented 
any contact of person or dress with the machinery, 
itis rarely seen, so obedient to the 


Fashion are the humblest wage-earners.” 
* . % 


qua non 


Goddess of 


ALL of which strikes me as such a 
be 


little sermon 


on fashionable clothes as may considered with 
profit. 

SOME years ago,—indeed it is several years, now, 
for time slips by,—.n esteemed friend of the present 
writer, and a prominent 


dae: “ 


journalist, said to me one 
Let us write a stage play, in collaboration. I 
have an excellent plot in my mind. 
me in the undertaking ?’ 
had, I was sure, no skill at all in that direction 


Will you join 
To which I replied that I 
; I did 
not think my help in a dramatic composition would 
be of any value whatever. myself. 

Quite recently this same friend and I, in the midst 
of other matters, fel! on the subject of the stage and its 
morai inflnence. 


’ 


And so excused 


He then said to me: “ For fifteen 
years it fell to me, as one of the editors of the 

to go at least once a week (when a ‘change of bill’ 
was made), to the theatre, in order to write a criticism 
of the play. 1 went often much against my inclina- 
tion, and I look back, now, upon the work, almost 
with loathing. The surroundings of the theatre are 
bad ; the temptation to evil for those who act and 
those who see in- 


men 


the acting are strong,—so strong, 


l 


deed, for the former that while there are some 
and women on the stage whose characters are with- 
out blemish, they are but a minority,—I would not 
like to say how small a percent. My feeling on the 
subject deepened the more I saw of theatrical life, 
and the more I knew of it. I would 


wife and children to the theatre. 


not take my 


The children may 
think differently, perhaps, when they come to decide 


for themselve-, but I, at least, will not introduce 


them to the atmosphere of the stage.” 


THERE is, no doubt, a strong longing among many 
people for the emotions and excitements of a dramatic 
representation. And there are many who fancy that 
their indulgence of this is not only harmless but is 
a means of “ 


culture,” a way of enjoying “art.” Itis 
too large a question to argue here how far they are 
right and how far they are wrong, but I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the language friend 
which I have just quoted expresses an opinion which 
is at heart entertained by many who still give the 
theatre countenance. What he said about the morals 
of the stage I have considerably softened in the para- 
phrase which [ present. WAYFARER. 


of my 
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SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 1891.—No. 44. 
ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1891. 
JESUS BETRAYED. 
GOLDEN TEXT —Betrayest thou the Son of Man with a kiss ?— 
Luke 22: 48. 
READ John 18: 1-13. 
WE come now to the last stage in the earthly life of 
Jesus. The farewell interview with his disciples is 
over. His last prayer fcr them has been offered,—a 
fit ending to the words of consolation and encour- 
agement with which he had endeavored to prepare 
them for what was now so near at hand. 

They crossed over the brook Cedron, which ran 
through the ravine that lay between Jerusalem and 
the Mount of Olives, and entered the Garden of 
Gethsemane, a small olive orchard on one of the 
slopes of Olivet. It probably belonged to one of the 
friends or disciples of Jesus, as we read of him fre- 
quently retiring there with his disciples, and Judas, 
his betrayer, when he led the band of soldiers de- 
tailed by Pilate, at the instigation of the chief priests 
and Pharisees to arrest him, to the garden, knew that 
it was his place of retirement. 

It is while they are resting in this quiet place that 
the agonizing prayer of Jesus for himself, recorded 
by the other three evangelists, took place. John 
makes no mention of that awful moment, when, 
apart from his disciples, and alone with his Heavenly 
Father, he poured out the agony of his soul to Him 
who alone could save him from “that hour,”’—that 
the dreadful “cup might pass from him.” Yet, in 
the submission which yielded to the Divine will, the 
unselfish surrender of himself rather than be false 
to the mission upon which he had come, he could 
say: “ Nevertheless, not my will but Thine be done,” 
and he is strengthened, comforted. 

The brook Kidron. It was also called Kidron. It 
was a small stream, swollen by the winter rains and 
melting snows, but often nearly dry in summer. It 
received the outflow from the pool of Siloam, ran 
through the valley of Jehoshaphat, and south-east to 
the Dead Sea. 

Where was a garden; Jesus oft times resorted thither. 
Probably for the purpose of retirement and prayer. 
He had no home in Jerusalem, and Bethany, where 
his friends resided, was nearly two miles away. 

Judas knew the place. Expecting to find Jesus 
there, Judas led the band of men he had received 
for the purpose of arresting him. 

With lanterns and torches. Although it was the 
time of the full moon, it might have been cloudy, 
but, under all circumstances, they were determined 
to find and secure him. 

Judas also, which betrayed him, was standing with 
them. The other three evangelists add to the base- 
ness of his betrayal that Judas kissed his Master, 
and Luke says: “ As Judas drew near Jesus to kiss 
him, Jesus said to him, ‘ Judas, betrayest thou the 
Son of Man with a kiss?’” 

Let these go their way, ctc. Jesus had told them 
that he was the one they were looking for, and 
wanted his captors to let the disciples who were with 
him go without being arrested. He was tenderly 





Seized Jesus and bound him. They made him their 
prisoner, and for fear that his friends would make 
an effort to release him, they bound him like a com- 
mon felon. 


We judge Judas with great harshness and severity, 
and because the result of his sin was so disastrous 
and terrible he is looked upon as the greatest crimi- 
nal the world has ever produced. To betray, under 
the guise of friendship, is justly looked upon as 
worthy the greatest condemnation ; how much worse 
then to betray one whom we love, for a few pieces of 
silver ! 

Judas did love Jesus, of his own free will was his 
follower, and that he bitterly repented of bis wicked 
deed we learn from Matthew (27: 3,4), who says that 
when Judas saw that Jesus was condemned, he re- 
pented, brought back the money, and acknowledged 
his sin, no doubt hoping to secure the release of 
Jesus. 

We may well imagine that he reasoned within 
himself that, Jesus being innocent of any wrong- 
doing, could not be condemned, and having seen 
manifestations of his great power, felt no fear for his 
personal safety, therefore he thought no great harm 


| could come from his yielding to the temptation to 


make money by pointing out Jesus to his enemies. 
How terrible must have been his suffering when he 
realized his crime by being brought face to face with 
the consequences of it! Who can say whether he 
was guiltier than a disciple of to-day who yields to a 
Similar temptation? “ For the Lord seeth not as 
man seeth; for man looketh on the outward appear- 
ance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” (1,Samuel 
L6 : 7.) 

When, for the love of money, the merchant is 
dishonest ; when, because of the bribe, the law-maker 
makes an unrighteous law, or the judge renders per- 
verted judgment ; when, for the sake of popularity, 
the minister withholds the true message that has 
been given him for the people; when, for the sake of 
our own ease, we withhold the timely aid which we 
feel has been called for at our hand; when we yield 
to any temptation which holds us back from _ per- 
forming our full and conscientious duty, for the sake 
of some personal gain,—are we not betraying the 
Master whom we profess to serve? We may never 
be brought to face the full consequences of our acts, 
but it is well for us to think of these things, and 
compare our guilt with that of Judas. 

None can tell what may be the result of any 
departure from the straight path of duty and right 
conduct. It is a serious risk to take. We may never 
be brought to repentance, and if the sin be persevered 
in the humanity will be separated from the divinity 
within us. Existence without God ! Spiritual death ! 
Can we imagine anything more terrible ? 

How divinely grand in the record shines out the 
beautiful self-sacrifice of Jesus when he said : “Whom 
seek ye? I am he; if therefore ye seek me, let these 
go their way.” Conscious rectitude ever gives a 
dignified courage under trial, a moral as well as 
physical strength, strongly in contrast with the 


thinking of them, rather than concerned for himself. | attitude of the victim of a guilty conscience. 
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When we bring the scenes of this lesson vividly 
before us, and see the sad eyes of Jesus fixed in 
loving rebuke upon Judas, and hear his sorrowful 
voice saying: “ Betrayest thou the Son of Man with 
a kiss?” how it fills the heart with a tender and 
deep emotion, and we resolve to “ watch and pray” 
that we also enter not into temptation ! 


NOTES ON THE LESSON. 


The hour had now come of which Jesus in the 
course of his instruction which followed the paschal 
supper had spoken, wherein he told his disciples, “ Ye 
shall be scattered every man to his own and shall 
leave me alone; and yet,” he adds, “ [ am not alone, 
because the Father is with His last parting 
word to the eleven sorrowing disciples had been said, 
and the betrayal isat hand. At 
began his ministry has the calm dignity of his bearing, 
the noble consciousness of the work laid upon him, 
and of the supporting arm of his Heavenly Father 
been so manifested, as in this the closing scene. He, 
the betrayed, is prepared for the The 
agony was not indeed taken away; it still remained; 
—there was no escaping the fearful end, but in the 
awful extremity there had come to the agonized vic- 
tim a strength and power of endurance equal to the 
necessity. 


me,” 


no time since he 


occasion. 


The ministering angels poured into his sorrow- 
stricken soul the balm of comfort, and the beloved 
Son was made strong to meet his betrayer, and he, 
who but a little while before was bowed to the dust, 
“sweating, as it were, great drops of blood falling 
down upon the ground,” now stood before his 
enemies, unmoved by their hostile demonstrations. 

As we recall in imagination the scene, we behold 
the traitor, one who had shared his master’s love,a 
trusted follower, chosen by Jesus to be an apostle of 
the new dispensation. We see him in the act of 
saluting this Master, and we hear the clear, calm 
voice query with the false-hearted, “ Betrayest thou 
the Son of man with akiss?” How his craven spirit 
must have quailed before this searching inquiry. 
How some sense of the infamy that awaited him, 
must have dawned upon the darkened soul of Judas, 
who when it was too late, saw that he had betrayed 
innocent blood,and sought to undo the dreadful deed. 

The calmness and self-possession of Jesus is not 
disturbed by the presence of the Roman soldiers who 
accompany Judas, nor by the noise and the lurid 
glare of the flaming torches. He neither seeks to 
escape or to hide his identity but stands forth and 
challenges the captain of the band, “Whom seek ye ?” 
And to the answer “ Jesus of Nazareth,” answers in 
return,—I am he. 

In what followed we see how Jesus’ thought and 
care went out for his disciples ; it was himself that 
the soldiers wanted and he was ready to go with them, 
but those that were with him were not included and 
he asks that they be permitted “to go their way.” 
It is for them, and not for himself, that he is most 
concerned, and in this the love and tenderness of 
his spirit shines out with added lustre. With scourg- 
ing and the cross right before him, the same earnest 
solicitude that he had always displayed for the wel- 





fare of his discipies is shown, and he forgets for the 
time his own sorrow, in his anxiety for their safety. 


EDUCATION AND PEACE. 


One of the most valuable services which can be ren- 
dered to the Peace cause, consists in efforts to inter- 
est the teachers of youth in its progress and propa- 
gation. And it is a cheering circumstance that of 
late years some earnest attention has been given in 
this direction, both by good men and women, who 
are anxious to render such aid to the movement. 
Thus at Liverpool, the Peace Society bas devoted 
considerable time to interviews with school-masters 
and teachers, for the purpose of inviting them to 
bring before their pupils the claim of international 
concord. Some agreeable responses were given by 
the persons thus called upon in that distric Thea 
at Wisbech and other places, the Local Peace Asio 

ciations have also actively interested in 
this particular line of effort. In Holland, the Society 
at Amsterdam, named Pax Humanitate, urges upon 


themselves 


teachers the importance of inculcating sentiments of 
international honor, and a patriotism wide enough to 
embrace all mankind. Andin Germany Mr. Herman 
Molkenboer has, for several years past, advocated, 
through the press and otherwise, the establishment 
of a permanent “ International Council of Precep- 
ceptors,” whose special object shall be the diffusion 
of pacific principles amongst young people in col- 
leges and schools. He has lately published, in the 
German language, a pamphlet containing letters and 
communications which he has received from many 
correspondents and journals, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, in response to his circulars. 

One of these letters is from Mr. L. F. Gardner, the 
principal of a college in New York, who writes: 
“We have, in our institution, from 800 to 1,200 stu- 
dents annually. They are young people of from 
twenty to twenty-three years of age, and from every 
state and territory of our country. In our regular 
lessons in political and social economy we habitually 
point out the destructive results of war and the ad- 
vantages and practicability of peace. We quote the 
history of nations as showing the evils of war and 
the triumphs of civilization achieved during peace.” 
Many other encouraging responses have been re- 
ceived, but as yet the actual formation of an Interna- 
tional Educational Peace Council is a matter of the 
future—though we hope the near, rather than the re- 
mote, future. 

The programme of the approaching Peace Cor- 
gress at Rome, as issued by Senator Bonghi, an- 
nounces discussions on two points connected with this 
topic: ‘firstly, “Oo the educational measures neces- 
sary for the instruction of children, at all schools, in 
the love of Peace;” and, secondly, “ On a proposal to 
hold an annual conference of representatives of all 
universities in Europe and America, with a view to 
regular communications between them,as to the 
best means of promoting arbitration and Peace.” 
During the necessarily very limited time at the dis- 
posal of an International Peace Uongress, there is not 
much opportunity for going thoroughly into the re- 
quirements of this very important question. And 





IR 


i a 


indeed it yet awaits painstaking and patient elacida- 
tion and thought, before it can obtain, in practical 
forms, the actual amount of recognition which it 
merits. 

In particular, the great desideratum of peace in- 
flience amongst the young, is to devise means for 
exciting some enthusiasm init. For education without 
enthusiasm is like a room destitute of a fire-place, or 
like a body without aheart. The cause of militarism 
has abundant means of eliciting enthusiasm in the 
young by means of its martial music, bright colors, 
physical drill, imposing processions, and graceful 
evolutions. Tnese and similar accompaniments have 
much to do with the success of the “ Boys’ Brigade ” 
and of the “Salvation Army.” But what have the 
friends of peace to bring into competition with such 
powerfal influences, so captivating to the young? 
This is a most important matter for thought and dis- 
And until it is brought much nearer solu- 
tion than it is at present, the cause will continue to 
lack some of the most desirable elements of propa- 
gandism —Herald of Peace (London). 


cussion, 


THE TEST OF CRITICISM. 
Tuere is no surer test of min’s nature than the spirit 
in which he receives criticism. Oae whose interest 
in his work is personal, and lies ratber in a pride in 
his way of doing it, than in the supreme excellence 
of the thing done, resents criticism as an attack on 
himself. Oa the other hand, one whose chief inter- 
est is in the work, and not in himself, welcomss crit- 
icism because it may help him to secure a higher de- 
gree of efficiency. The man who forgets most com- 
pletely his own vanity, and, in a sense, his own in- 
terest in the accomplishment of his work, and identi- 
fies himself with the work, secures in the end the 
very highest personal returns from that work, b:- 
cause by his very self-abnegation he makes himself a 
master of his craft. The great workmen have found 
their delight in their work, not in the recognition of 
it nor in the material rewards of it, thouzh these are 
never unacceptable. The joy of life is in doing, not 
in getting things done. No sooner is one thing done 
than an active spirit presses on to another, never sat- 
isfied, and never resting, because the things that he 
does are perishable, while he himself is imperish- 
able. The secret, therefore, of noble workmanship 
in any department is to feel that the doing of the 
work is the great thing, and the reward merely sec- 
ondary, and so always to keep one’s self open to 
every hint of a better way, from whatever source it 
comes. Gratitude for criticism is one of the highest 
expressions of a really fine nature.—Christian Union. 


Ir is not learning, nor eloquence, nor generosity, 
nor insight, nor the tidal rush of impassioned feel- 
ing, which will most effectually turn the dark places 
of men’s hearts to light, but that enkindling and 
transforming temper which forever sees that which 
is good in humanity, not that which is bad and hate- 
fal, but that which is lovable and improvable, which 
can both discern and effectually speak to that nobler 
longing of the soul which is the indestructible image 
of its Maker.— Bishop Potter 
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MOVEMENTS AMING ENGLISH FRIENDS. 
CHANGES are indicated among Friends in England. 
Both of the journals published there in the interest 
of the Society are about to havea shift of editorial 
The 


London, and edited by Joseph S. Sewell,is to be 


management, Friend, published monthly at 
issued weekly, after the first of the year, and is to be 
in the editorial charge of Henry Stanley Newman; 
while the British Friend, also monthly, issued at Lon- 
don and Glasgow, will be edited by William Edward 
Turner, of Birkenhead, one of the “three Friends” 
who were the authors of “A Reasonable Faith.” 
Taese m>vements are of interest, of course, to 
Friends generally. Toney indicate, we think, some 
tendency to an accentuation of the divergent views 
“Ola 
ments in the Society, in Eagland. Henry 8S. Newman 


of the “ Evangelical” and 


Fashioned” ele- 
i3 a representative, unquestionably, of the former. 
His editing of George Fox’s journal showed the 
attitude he held toward Quakerism, and he will be 
found, we think, a more energetic supporter of the 
raling elements in London Yearly Meeting, now led 


by J. Bevan Braithwaite, and represented in the 


Richmond, Indiana, “ Declaration of Faith,” than 
the present editor of The Friend, whose policy has 
usually been cautious, though uniformly inclined to 
the * Evangelical”’ side. 

The increased tendencies of the London organ in 
this direction, an 1 its change to a more frequent issue, 
must necessarily incline the conservative forces of the 
society to look for expression comfortable to their 
minds inthe British Friend, whose tendency has been 
usually favorable to the maintenance of what William 
Pollard calls “ Old Fashioned Quakerism,” though it 
has been often rather timid and hesitating. Its an- 
nouncement, now, of the change of editor, says, 
“the new editor will be assisted by well-qualified 
Friends in the endeavor to present and apply the 
principles of primitive Quakerism to the needs of our 


times, 


” 


which is a good programme, unquestionably, 

It will be the hope of Friends in America,—we 
speak for those of the Society of Friends, and not for 
those of the Friends’ Church,—that there will be such 
a kindly indulgence of one another’s minor differ- 
ences among Friends in England as will preserve the 
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body there in the substantial unity which it has so 
far maintained, and that the element within it which 
would desire to keep pace with that of the so-called 
“Orthodox” in the Western United States, in a de- 
parture from everything that constitutes distinctive 
Quakerism, will not gain additional strength. The 
Friends of England are a valuable body, containing 
many earnest and able followers of the Truth as pro- 
fessed by those who established the Society, and they 
are capable either of helping materially to maintain 
these standards of Truth or of contributing to the 
disposition to throw them aside and assume those 
which George Fox rejacted. However unkindly and 
narrowly the Eaglish Friends have acted,—as a body, 
officially,—toward the Societyin America which now 
contains nearly if not quite the majority of those 
who adhere to the fundamental doctrine of Friends, 
we think we ani- 
We wel- 
come from England every sign of the existence there 


can say with candor that no 


mosity exists among us on that account. 


of substantial, vital Q iakerism, and if no epistles are 
annually sent us, we are very willing to bave instead 
testimony of perhaps more value than formal mis- 
sives, to the bond which unites with 


many there 


many here, 


Tue Christian Worker, of Chicago, representing the 
Western “ Evangelical” wing of the “ Orthodox” 
body, remarks upon the change in the management 
of The Friend, of London, as follows : 

‘No more important movement has been recently in- 
] 


augurated amongst Friendsin England than the steps now 


unnounced by which The Friend is to be made a weekly, 


and to be edited by Henry Stanley Newman. The paper, 


as we understand it, 


We do not 


is owned by a company or syndicate. 
know how much authority they will exercise 
over the editor or how free they will leave him to shape 
the tone and teaching of the paper, but we imagine that if 


the chosen editor has his way he will pursue a vigorous 
evangelical, aggressive line, and will plead for doctrineand 
methods that will place the church at the front in home 


and foreign missionary work ; he ill make the paper a 
wide-awake representative of the service of the Friends’ 
Home Mission Committee, the foreign mission work, the 
adult schools, the educational work, ete. The great evan- 
gelizing elements in England, who are in the ascendancy 
in the yearly meeting, may well congratulate themselves 
at seeing the publishing interests of their denomination 
gravitating toward the more healthy, soul-saving, spiritual 


wing of the church.” 


“ WHEN we read, we fancy we could become mar- 
tyrs ; when we act, we cannot bear a provoking word.” 


“ WEEPING for a night alone endureth, 
God at last shall bring a morning hour; 
In the frozen buds of every winter 
Sleep the blossoms of a future flower.” 
-Mrs. Stowe. 





MARRIAGES. 
COMLY—BOSLER.—At the bride’s 
parents, Ogontz, Pennsylvania, on Third-day, Tenth month 
6, 1891, 


Comly, of 


residence of the 


Walter Seaman, son of Samuel and Emma M, 
New York, and Mary Watson, 


Joseph and Cynthia G. 


Port Chester, 


daughter of Bosler, of Ogontz, 


Montgomery county, Pa. 

HARNER—YERKES.—At the bride’s residence, Tenth 
month 14, 1891, under the care of Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, Henry Hannah S. Yerkes, both of 
Plymouth Township, Montgomery county, Pa. 

PETTIT—PHIPPS. t the residence of Elizabeth K. 
Paist, Rancocas, N. J., Tenth month 21, 1891, under the 


Monthly 


Harner and 


care of Burlington Meeting, Howard S., son of 
Jonathan and Mary H. Pettit, of Moorestown, N. J., and 
Slizabeth K. Phipps, of Rancocas, daughter of Elias H. and 
the late Edith 8S. Phipps, of Montgomery county, Pa 
REEVES—CONARD.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, Tenth 1891, 
Chestertield Monthly Meeting, N. J A. 


Morrisville, Bucks county, Pa 


25th of month, under the care of 


Crozer Reeves, of 
, son of Mary Jane and the 
late Andrew C, Reeves, and Sarah A., daughter of Maria H 
and the late David A. Trenton, N. J 
WEBSTER—SHOEMAKER At the 


bride’s parents, Horsham, Pa., 


Conard, of 
residence of the 
Fenth month 22, 1891, under 
the care of 


Qn { 
s., son of 


Horsham Monthly Meeting of Friends, Edward 
Lukens and Elizabeth H. Webster, of Philadel- 
6 


», daughter of James and Phebe 


phia, and Emily P., 


Shoe- 


maker, 


DEATHS. 
1891, Gulielma 


EARL 
wife of 


kleventh month 6, 


Karl, and 


Philad Iphia 


Harrison daughter of the late 

Poultney, of 
ENGLE.—At the 

near Lumberton, Burlington county, N. J 

Albina H., widow of 

; a member of Medford Monthly Meeting 

GILKEYSON,—At the re 


keyson, 


Aaron W. 
Ninth month 


Aaron Engle, in the 


residence of her son, 


Ls91, 
of her age 
son, J]. R 


idence of her 


n the 26th of Tenth month, 1891, Mary V. Gilkey- 


ged 61 years; @ member of Chesterfield Month y 
eting, New Jersey. 
“RUMAN At Ger Ni 


month 4, 


braska, on the 
1s91, 
of Philadelphia, 
nd Mary Y. Knight, 
mber of Genoa Monthly Meeting, N 


evening 


rth-day, Eleventh Susan Yardley, w 


rge S. Truman, formerly 
daughter of the late Giles a 


year; a nie 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT. 


Mary C 


fhomas E. Hogue and 
Webster City, lowa.]} 


EDWARD COALE’S VISITS. 


(Continuation of last week 


Care ol 


On Tenth month 28d,in company with ten other 
Friends, we took the Union Pacific train at Lincoln 
for the Half-Year’s Meeting, to be held near Genoa, 
on the following Seventh-day. Some others came by 
private conveyance, and yet others on Seventh-day 
and from various directions ;—some coming as far as 
200 miles expressly to attend the meeting. We were 
rejoiced to meet Joshua L. Mills, from Clear Creek, 
Ill., and Benjamin F. Nichols, from Marietta, lowa. 
It is the custom for all to attend the meeting for 
ministers and elders, so on Seventh-day, preceding 
the Half-Year’s Meeting, the attendance was large. I 





will not especially speak of these meetings, as others 
have promised tosend an account for publication, but 
desire to say that we were impressively taught that 
our only dependence, our only safety, is a reliance on 
Truth and obedience to the promptings thereof. We 
visited nearly all the families, and attended two ap- 
pointed meetings, and one large and impressive par- 
lor meeting at Isaiah Lightner’s. Many were the 
manifestations of overflowing love,—a precious sea- 
son indeed to the many scattered ones. This is the 
only meeting-house we have west of the Missouri, 
and it is a model of neatness. 

Our meeting at Monroe, six miles east, was good 
sized and impressive ; the other was held at a school 
house six miles northwest; we felt it would have 
been more in place at Genoa. We get good lessons 
often as we go along. 

On Fourth-day morning we accepted the invitation 
of Michael and Catharine DePeel, of Bennett, to 
seats in their spring wagon for Risings and Garrison, 
about forty miles southeast, arriving at Philip Bar- 
more’s, at the former place, in the evening. His son 
Henry and wife also reside here, Henry being now 
absent iu Mexico. We attended a good-sized meet- 
ing in the evening at the Christian Church, dwelling 
largely on the law written in the heart. So great was 
the interest manifested that we consented to attend 
another meeting here in the M. E. house on Sixth- 
day evening, to attend which we rode eight miles, 
and back after meeting, by private conveyance. We 
attended a satisfactory meeting at Garrison on Fifth- 
day evening. Here reside Jacob and Bel! Shotwell, 
and Sarah, widow of the late Daniel Shotwell, also 
Amos F. Harvey and family. They are faithfully 
striving to gain a Society foothold here, and feel the 
necessity for such help as Friends may be able to 
offer. We felt required to leave them on Seventh- 
day morning for Lincoln, having promised to be 
there on First-day, and not feeling clear, arranged to 
return to Garrison to meet the Friends and others in- 
terested on Third-day evening, which we did to sat- 
isfaction. We feel inde bted to Eli Shotwell and wife 
of David City, six miles away, for kindness extended. 

At Lincoln there is indeed an interesting and 
encouraging prospect. We spent Seventh-day night 
with Charles Cook and wife, eight miles north. How 
we are cheered at times by the manifest interest of 
young men and women in our work. Such was the 
case here. How hopeful the future with such strong 
young life! On first-day morning we attended their 
regular meeting in the W. C. T. U. rooms in Lincoln, 
which was well attended, and the truth as presented 
seemed to reach certain conditions present. Another 
meeting was announced for the same place in the 
evening, which was satisfactory, also one in the Ad- 
ventist chapel, four miles southeast, which was large 
and solemn, the silence being unusually impressive 
for a meeting attended by so few of our members. 
In commending it to one of their members, he re- 
marked : “ These are nearly all our people, and know 
the grace of God in their hearts.” They have a very 
large college building here, and another large build- 
ing in which is their chapel and other departments 
in connection with the colleye. Quite a village has 
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sprung up bere during the past year, and it seemed 
strange in passing through on Seventh-day to observe 
every indication of an observed Sabbath, while on 
First-day their washings were out, and the hum of 
business sounded on every hand. Their faith is in 
the literal rendering of the “ word,” and they live 
their religion before the world. No tobacco or cigars 
are sold here. 

While at Lincoln we visited E. W. Allen and wife, 
Dr. Taylor and wife (she being a daughter of Jacob 
Vore), Morris Cooper and wife, Russell Lownes and 
family, and Eliza E. Finch and daughter, Mary M. 
Coffin and family, all earnest and interested, with a 
good proportion of young people just entering life’s 
duties. Their First-day school, after meeting, was 
very interesting and good sized. They sometimes 
feel discouraged ; in the commencement they lost 
Esther K,. Painter, one of their most earnest organ- 
izers; later Moses Brinton was called, a man doing 
his best for the meeting, and still later David Finch, 
a@ man strong in the faith. The loss of such a trio 
would seriously affect any of our meetings, how 
much more a little struggling band in their efforts to 
gain a solid footing! They are earnesily seeking, 
and will ere long surely be rewarded by additions, or 
such an increase of faith as their devotiun to the 
cause deserves. They feel the necessity of a library 
here. Third-day we bade them a reluctant farewell 
and turned our faces homeward, stopping one day at 
David City and Garrison, as previously mentioned, 
and arrived at Webster City, Iowa, about 1 a. m., 
and were cordially welcomed by the few Friends 
here, and will commence our concluding article from 


this place. Epwarp CoALe, 


FRIENDS AT EAST JORDAN, ILL. 

In a private letter from E. Jordan, (Penrose, White- 
side Co., Ill.), reference is made to the small number 
constituting the meeting, and the feeling of discour- 
agement under which they sometimes rest. They 
seldom have the infusion of strength that follows 
visits from traveling Friends, and hold up the stan- 
dard of our Society under difficulties. But that they 
“do what they can,” the accompanying report from 
the First-day school testifies: 

On the third of Fifth month 1891, East Jordan First- 
day School re-opened under considerable discouragement, 
as two families had recently moved out of the neighbor- 
hood, taking our staff with them, as it seemed to us! We 
were left with but two classes in our school 
and 


the juvenile 


infant cl Methodist and Mennonite 


ASSES, 


families, 


and those of no creed, gave us the most of our regular 


scholars, and we proceeded with our usual instruction, 
using (as expressed by our dear departed F. P. W.) “the 
best timber we had” With a fairly regular 
twenty children, the beautiful 
summer was passing, when in the latter part of it, a leaflet 


of exercises in Girard Avenue School of Philadelphia was 


for teachers. 


attendance of about 


sent to us through the kindness of a Chicago Friend. 
Perhaps all of our Western schools received the same 
leaflet, but to us this one was an inspiration. Childhood 


generally in different ways 
nized an influence to 


have probably always recog- 


which no name may have been 


given, but which is, and has been silently understood, as 
leading into the right way. 


Here in this leaflet was found 





a helpful expression—a name for this influence that might 
be an aid to some child, and we read from it the first 
question, “ How can we know God?” as a query to our 
school, with a request that original answers be given. An 
interest was awakened at once, showing that there was 
an endeavor to find the words that would fully express a 
sense of personal experiences. One answer was “We can 
know God by trying to be good.” The teacher thought 
that answer a clear one for a child, and so attested at the 
time, and then endeavored to explain by incidents, ete., 
how the Spiritual Father speaks even to little children to 
lead them in the right Next, the 
in the leaflet, “ He speaks to us in our hearts, if we listen 
to him” asked that on the 
should repeat it 
When the appointed day came around, it was such in its 


way. clearer answer 


was read, and we 


following 


First-day our school from memory. 
calmness and beauty as to entiec many of our happy chil- 
dren to the groves, and we found one-balf of our juvenile 
class absent, but all of the others were promptly in their 
places. Getting through with our preliminary work we 
went back to the query on the leaflet, “‘ How can we know 
God?” from the Infant 


The answer unexpectedly came 


class—from a young representative of a German family 
whose parents (except what treir children may take home 
from our school) know but little of Friends ; the 
said *‘ God speaks in our hearts, and we can know Him by 
listening there!” Not leaflet, 


but the sense thereof. In our discouragement as to the 


little boy 
exactly the words of the 


future of our school, the that if we can 


Christ” 


thought came, 


lead one child to the Saviour—to the “ Inward 


then our work is not all in vain. 


Mary G. SMITH, a 
Meeting, Hoopeston, IL., 


member of Richland Monthly 
conducted two gospel temperance 
Tenth month 4th. 


Our friend’s labors in the temperance cause are instant in 


meetings in Ombia, Ill, on First-day, 


season and out of season, and have been blessed with a 


good measure of success 


THE FIRST-DA Y SCHOOLS. 
MEETING OF THE PHILADELPHIA ASSOCIATION. 


Tue Association for the Promotion of First-day 
Schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting held two sessions on Seventh-day last, at 
15th and Race streets meeting-house, Philadelphia. 
Delegates were present and reports were received 
from all the Unions in the Association (Philadelphia, 
Abington, Bucks, Concord, Western, Burlington, Had- 
donfield, and Salem),and from the First-day school at 
Sadsbury, in Caln, there being no union in that Quar- 
terly Meeting. The most of the delegates appointed 
answered to their names, though there were a num- 
ber of absentees. Altozether the attendance at the 
meeting was regarded as large, and the proceedings 
were conducted with much life and interest. 

The morning session was mainly occupied with 
the consideration of the report of a committee ap- 
pointed at the adjourned meeting of the Association 
in Fifth month last, upon the subject of the relations 
held by the Association and the First-day School 
Committee of the Yearly Meeting. The committee 
reported in favor of inviting the Yearly Meeting 
Committee to assume the functions and respo nsibili- 
ties of the Association; and, as rapidly as may be 
found to the interest of the work, and with their 
consent, those of the Unions also. The first part of 
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the proposition was approved without much dissent ; 
the second drew out more discussion. The report as 
a whole was adopted. 

At the afternoon session the clerks, Lewis V. 
Smedley and Blanche L. Early, were reiippointed for 
the next year. In consequence of the death of 
Comly 8S. L. Lobb, Treasurer, Chester Roberts was 
appointed in the vacancy, and a number of testimo- 
nies to the virtues and merits of the former were 
feelingly borne. The reports from the Unions, and 
Sadsbury school were read and discussed, with some 
subjects also of a general character, suggested by the 
reading. On the whole the outlook appeared en- 
couraging, and many so expressed themselves. 


—A meeting of the First-day School Union, com- 
prising the Western Quarter, was held at London 
Grove last Seventh-day. There was a good attendance 
from all the schools, Lydia H. Walton and I. Frank 
Chandler, the clerks, were in attendance. Two im- 
portant questions, which had been referred to ail the 
schools, were answered by a number of the teacbers 
and others. One of these queries referred to the de- 
sertion of the First-day schools by the young men as 
they grew to manhood, and the other had reference 
to the difficulty of keeping the children interested in 
the school. One of the brightest contributions to 
the discussion was offered by Jane Rushmore of the 
London Grove Friends’ school. A timely paper on 
the relation of the church to the saloon was read by 
J. Howard Broomall, of Russeliville. Altogether the 
meeting was one of the most interesting ever held in 
the Western Quarter.— Kennett (Pa ) Advance. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

Tue Committee of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia have arranged for a social reception at the 
parlor, 1520 Race St., and Library room, on Sixth-day 
evening, Eleventh month 27, from 7.30 to 9.30 o’clock. 
The company of Friends and others who attend our 
meetings is solicited, and particularly young Friends 
from the country residing amongst us, the object 
being to promote a better acquaintance and more 
interest in each other. 

—After Baltimore Yearly Meeting Levi L. Benson 
had a good meeting on Sixth-day evening, at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and two on First-day at Goose Creek, 
Va., which were considered favored ones, and he 
returned home on the 3d inst. 

—A friend sends us the following: “I notice 
under the heading of ‘ News of Friends’ in the last 
issue, the following statement : The standing com- 
mittee on First-day Schools of the monthly meeting 
of Friends of Philadelphia have arranged a pro- 
gramme for the Conference held at Race street, etc., 
which is a mistake, the programme alluded to having 
been arranged and adopted exclusively by a ‘sub- 
committee on Conferences’ who have charge of that 
especial branch of the work.” 


— Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Byberry 
on the 5th instant, with about the usual attendance, 
The first speaker was Francis N. Williams, who, a 
correspondent says, “ was much favored in calling us 
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to that inward light, power,and knowledge which 
constitutes the essential fact of all true religion.” 
The other speakers were Robert Hatton, Ellison 
Newport, David Newport, and Mary M. Thomas. 
Robert Hatton, our correspondent, says, “ warned 
Friends against book knowledge and literary accom- 
plishments in the things of the kingdom of God, and 
said he feared that this kind of literature, through 
the influence of the First-day school movement, was 
leading away from a humble dependence on the 
Spirit of Truth.” Mary M. Thomas in conclusion 
said: “ No man can be saved except as he abides in 
faithfulness to the gift of God in his own soul.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


EDUCATION IN SouTH AMERICA { friend sends us two 
t es contributed to a Boston journal by Frances G, 
French, of Washington, D. C., deseribing the situation of 
education in Brazil and Cnile In both these countries, as 


is usual withthe Latin nations, there is complete centrali- 
zation, and the system adopted is apparent! 


st t} 
wUuUL Lie 





ditfusion of education among the p 
era In Brazil, by a report of 1885 (the latest quoted by 
F. G. French there Were 435,907 |} Ipiis in the diiferent 


schools, while the “schoolable”’ population (as shown by 





the Census of 1881), was over a million and a half, not 


much more than one-fourth ha ga nded hooil at 
The policy of tl Administration, both under,the liberal 
Dom Pedro, and sin his displa 1en 3 been sincerely 
f ible to education, and some progress has been mad 
t count of so enormo 1 area Sra wit s 
} scattered in vast uncultivate »vinces, the work 
I s ve ~ \ 
‘ 3 SYS 11s! lin Vv as ¢ 1 is B s, and 
I nongst a com at y Ut ciass t 5 a 
I vy effective lucat lai W K rhe mass of the people 
ire \ y des ‘ ea zg, as they ul ‘ property 
S rhe Nationa Institute t Sa ig san tant 
is 1 1, and at the head of tl sup » istru 2 It 
5 vee essors, tutors, a structors in the 
st s a tis sta t ‘ ses W I juented 
} in YUU Ss lents there bg z 41 10 ease 
i ‘ ul Facu f Law Phe rat S euts 
‘ = 5 1 ses i tho Ss mn At > ‘ ‘ 
i s of Souther | 5 lents 
Vav a r l 
> LR E 4 I N s 4 ‘ 
} dav l S it De G s y 





st n Chemistry it e { ‘ Wi Cc, Days 
en 1 e s ropriate s and tudents 
adopted s e resolutions 
rhe Executive Committee of the Boa f M ers 
met » the 6th ins The most } ar 1eas ‘ ad < 
them was the granting of a holiday on Thanksgiving 
day and the two days following. Dr. De Garmo, as Presi- 
dent of the College, presented his report to the committe 
Stuart W. Young, who graduated in the class of ‘90 of 


Cornell University, bas been appointed assistant in chemis- 
try He has held a like position in Cornell, where he has 


een pursuing a post-graduate course. Prof. Young is well 


qualified to teach scientific German and French, which 


been introduced in the College curriculum 


have 


A large representation from the Swarthmore Faculty 


will attend the meeting of the College Association, to be 


held at Cornell University, on the 27th and 2sth insts. 


| 


At the morning meeting on First-day, President De 
Garmo spoke at some length concerning “ Freedom,” and 
at the afternoon meeting the following subjects were pre- 
sented Plainness of Speech,” by Mary Titus; “ Plain- 
ness of Dress,”’ by Carrie Sargeant ; “ Silence before Meals,” 
by Lillian Branson, and a combined consideration of these 
subjects, under the title of ‘“‘ How far are these customs ob- 
ligatory upon us to-day ?”’ by Keturah Yeo 

Swarthmore has had fresh honor conferred upon her in 
the election of John K. Richards to the Attorney General- 
ship of Ohio. He was a member of the class of '75, and 
graduated with honors H 

YouNG WOMEN AT CoOLLEGE.—There are nearly 50,000 
young women now studying in American colleges, Lucinda 


H. Stone says, in the Woman's Journa 


Has she not a ci- 


pher too many in her figures’) Aud she goes on to remark 
thus 

‘All thisis almost entirely the gain of twenty-five 
years. It is not twenty-five years since I met on the Medi- 
terranean, going from Joppa to Beyrut, a company of mis- 
sionary ladies returning to their work after a visit to 
America, where they had learned of the opening of Vassar 
College to young women These missionary ladies were 


greatly alarmed for the interests of religion and the church, 


because of this new step of advancement in the education 
of women. One of them said: ‘The very idea of calling 
it college for women” is enough to condemn it I am 
sure of one thing, that no refined Christian mother will 
ever send her daughter to Vassar College Now, in 1890, 
between 800 and 900 girls, most of tl i ¢ ghters of 
Christian m s, have graduated from Vassar College 
When I told thes ssionar ilies that Michigan had 
recently opened he wrs tow en as well as to men, they 
thought tha 1 » for th irism of the Wes t 
surely that 1 would never go down in the East But a 
few weeks ago I saw 1@ hunadre nd e yo y Vomen 
les na 1 t i } 1 Commencement D at 
M ve Ww the } is i i 
( f Vs Wes it ‘ mn it i r this 
D nt, and espe ‘ sk 1 from tea sand 
ol sin 5 l if 4 il WOrK 
SEcE SOCIETIES IN COLLEGES I find vrites a 
ng man who 3 t ynne irge university 
post-grad s that 1 e is tt fellowship 
snong th students x n th secre s eties Phe 
I 3 t 3 i ids ps W ) 10other 
not aide ' 
\\ l was a I ers f Penns i 4 asa 
stud says ‘ ‘ 0 listinguis 1 pr sso! 
he i : iv sof ou 48s 
wh yt ) ) es ~ es it was 
ppleasat 5 ; \ regard is siders 
s s I this was nportant 
compared with the evil influence of the secret societies on 
the class 8 good feeling In every question that came up, 
including the election of class officers, et the members of 
the class did not act according to the sense of the matter 


at all, but divided according to their society membership 
That influence, secret and silent, created factional feeling 

i t nai r evervth _ 1” he 
and controversies over everything. I am surprised,” he 
added, “that any one who desires to maintain cordiality 
and unity among the students of an educational institu- 
tion should extend any faver to the so-called ‘ Greek let- 


aur * eoshetion H. M. J. 
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A FRIENDS’ ScHOOL (O. 
a new boarding-school, to be 


IN Iowa.—The prospectus of 
established by the Wilburite 
Friends of (their) lowa Yearly Meeting, has been sent out. 
They have two acres of land, with a new building on it, 
in Marshall county (near the center of the State), about 
equi-distant from the three towns of Dillon, Dunbar, and 
Le Grand. They will accommodate thirty boarding pupils 


and thirty day scholars. The course of study had not 
been entirely settled, but it was stated that ** the 


to furnish a good 


object is 
practical 
ing elementary science.” 


English education, includ- 
Though designed for Friends 
The fall term of eight weeks 
would commence Ninth month 14th, and the winter term 
24th The 

board and lodging for fall term was $12; tuitior 

und $4. 


others will be admitted 
of sixteen weeks, Eleventh month 
Boarders are 


required to furnish their ov 


clothes and towels, and will be charged for washing. 
paragraph in the announcement says 
that the 


conformity to the 


* Believing tendency of gaudy apparel and 
changing fashions of the times 
culated to fo 


ster pride and emulation in the min¢ 


young, simplicity of dress and address will be ex 


ail. 


A DAY OF 


IT was not a day 


THE LORD. 


. 
yor i 


The re \ 


Was svot 


ALL DAY. 


THE STARS ARE IN THE SKY 


[HE stars are in th y d 


Each linke« 
And every 
Behind th 
They swee} with stately 
Mars the red 


with clear light 


Venus the 


r with moons of whit 

Each knows his path and keeps due tryst 
Not even the smallest star is missed 
From these wid ds of deeper sky 
Which gleam and flash mysteriously, 

As if God's outstretched fingers must 
Have sown them thick with diamond dust 
There are they all day long, but we, 


Sun-blinded, have no eyes to see. 


The stars are in the sky all day ; 

But when the sun has gone away, 

And hovering shadows cool the west, 
And call the sleepy birds to rest, 

And heaven grows softly dim and dun, 
Into its darkness one by one 

Steal forth those star 
We say, 


There all day long, unseen, unguessed, 


ry shapes all fair, 


steal forth, but they were there 


Climbing the sky from east to west 


The angels saw them where they hid, 


Aud so, perhaps the eag 
For they can face the 
Nor wink 

But we I 

And did not see 


Among the ¢ owers is one 


of his daughters. She does everything for herself, 


according to his teachings, in a manner which Amer- 
ican 


girls,in even moderately well-to-do families, 


would never dream of. She works for the 


peasa 1ts 
in various ways, and carries out her father’s ideas in 


other matters as far as possible. Her Spartan 


Tolstoyan) treatment of herself may be of value in 


character-building, as mortificatior he 


flesh is 


supposed to be in general. ractically, [ think the 


relations between peasants and 


nobles render her 
DLE renuer l 


sacrifices unavailing. For example; one of the peas- 


ant women having been taken ill—there was a 


deal of sickness in the village 


tield to do the woman’s work an 


ne went to the Nay 

i prevent the forfeit 

of fifteen or twenty cents, the price of the day’s 
We strolled out to tind her. The 

} 


ter must have stood 


bor. thermome- 


at 100° F., and although the dry 
inland heat can be better born than the same amount 
of damp heat, it was far from being comfortable 
weather, even for indolent persons. We found her 
under a tree, resting and drinking cold tea, while she 
awaited the return, from some errand of their de- 
vising, of the peasant women who had been at work 
with her. 1 


She looked wretchedly ill, and we tried 
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l 
to prevail on her to go back to the house with us. | 


But the count (who was not well enough to work) | 
happened along, and as he said nothing, she decided 
to stay and to resume labor at once, since the women 
seemed to have been detained. 

As we beat a retreat homeward under that burn- 
ing sun, we discovered the nature of the peasant wo- 
men’s urgent business. They were engaged in strip- 
ping the count’s bushes of their fruit and devouring 
it by the handful. We could not persuade him to in- 
terfere. “They want it, or they would not take it,” 
he said. It was none of our business, to be sure, 
but those strong, muscular women offered such a con- 
trast, in physique and conduct, to the fair, delicate 
young girl whom we had just left, that we felt indig- 
nant enough to attack them ourselves, if it would 
have done any good. The next day his daughter was 
more seriously ill than the peasant woman whose 
place she had taken. I should not have felt unhappy 
to learn that those women had b2en uncomfortably 
ill in consequence of their greediness. 

One of the whitened stone wings of the old manor 
house stands unchanged. It is occupied in summer 
by the countess’s sister and her family. She is a 
handsome and clever woman, who translates, and 
who has written some strong short stories. The 
wing used by the count has been enlarged to meet 
the requirements of the large family, and yet it is 
not a great or imposing house. At one end a stone 
addition, like the original building, contains, on the 
ground floor, the count’s two rooms, which open on 
an uncovered stone terrace facing the hedge-inclosed 
lawn, with beds of bright flowers bordering it, and 
the stately lindens of the grand avenues waving their 
crests beyond in the direction of the ponds. Over 
these rooms and the vestibule is the hall, indispen- 
sable as a dining-room and a play-room for the small 
children in wet weather and in winter. A wooden 
addition at the other end furnishes half a dozen 
rooms for members of the family, the tutor, and the 
maids. Near by stand several log cottages,—the 
bakehouse, the servants’ dininz-room, and other ne- 
cessary offices. 

The count’s study is very plain. The walls are in 
part lined with bookcases; in part they are covered 
with portraits of relatives and of distinguished per- 
sons whom he admires. Tnere are more bookcases 
in the vestibule, for people are constantly sending 
him books of every conceivable sort. I imagine 
that the first copies of every book, pamphlet, and 
journal on any hobby or “ism,” especially from 
America, find their way to the address of Count 
Tolstoy. Heshowed me some very wild products of 
the human brain. Tne hall upstairs has a polished 
wood floor, as is usual with such rooms, and a set of 
very simple wicker furniture. Portraits of ancestors, 
some of whom figure in War and Peace, hang upon 
the walls. A piano,on which the count sometimes 
plays, and a large table, complete the furniture. 
Everything in the house is severely simple. If I 
take the liberty of going into these details, it is in 
the interest of justice. The house has been described 
in print—from imagination, it would seem—as “a 
castle luxuriously furnished,” and the count has 


| 


| 


been reproached with it. Cheap as the farniture is, 
he grumbled at it when it was purchased; he grum- 
bles at it still, and to me he spoke of it as “sinful 
luxury.” But then he cannot be regarded a fair 


| judge of what constitutes luxury. 


In consequence of vegetarian indiscretions and of 
trifling with his health in other ways during the 
exceptionally hot weather then prevailing, the count 
fell ill. When he got about a little he delighted to 
talk of death. He said he felt that he was not going 
to live long, and was glad of it. He asked what we 
thought of death and the other world, declaring 
that the future life must be far better than this, 
though in what it consisted he could not feel any 
certainty. Naturally he did not agree with our view, 
that for the lucky ones this world provides a very 
fair idea of heaven, because his ideal was not happi- 
ness for all, but misery for all. He will be forced to 
revise this ideal if he ever really comes to believe in 
heaven. 

During this illness I persuaded him to read “ Look- 
ing Backward,” which I bad received asI was leaving 
Moscow. When I presented it to him he promised 
to examine it “some time;” but when I give books 
I like to hear the opinion of the recipient in detail, 
and I had had experience when I gave him R bert 
Elsmere. Especially in this case was I anxious to 
discuss the work. 

At first he was very favorably impressed, and 
said that he would translate the book into Rassian, 
He believed that this was the true way: that people 
should have, literally, all things in common, and so 
on. I replied that matters would never arrive at the 
state described unless this planet were visited by 
another deluge, and neither Noah nor any other 
animal endowed with the present human attributes, 
saved to continue this selfish species. I declared 
that nothing short of a new planet, Utopia, anda 
newly created, selected, and combined race of 
Utopian angels, would ever get as far as the person- 
ages in that book, not to speak of remaining in equi- 
librium on that dizzy point when it should have 
been once attained. He disagreed with me, and an 
argument royal ensued. In the course of it he said 
that his only objection lay in the degree of luxury 
in which the characters of the new perfection lived. 

“ What harm is there in comfort and luxury to 
any extent,’ I asked, “ provided that all enjoy it? ” 

“Luxury is all wrong,’’ he answered severely. 
“You perceive the sinful luxury in which I live,” 
waving his hand towards the excessively plain fur- 
niture, and animadverting with special bitterness on 
the silver forks and spoons. “ It is all a fallacy that 
we can raise those below us by remaining above 
them. We must descend to their level in habits, in- 
telligence, and life; then all will rise together.” 

“Even bread must have yeast; and if we all make 
ourselves exactly alike, who is to act as yeast? Are 
we to adopt all vices of the lower classes? That 
would be the speediest way of putting ourselves on a 
complete equality with them. But if some of us do 
not remain yeast, we shall all turn out the flattest 
sort of dough.” 

“We certainly cannot change the position of a 
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FRIEN 
thing unless we go close enough to grasp it, unless we 
are on the same plane with it.” 

“ Perhaps not; but being on the same plane does 
not always answer. Did you ever see an acrobat try 
that trick? He puts one leg on the table, then tries 
to lift his whole body by grasping the other leg and 
putting it on a level to begin with. Logically, it 
ought to succeed and carry the body with it, if your 
theory is correct. However, it remains merely a 
curious and amusing experiment, likely to result ina 
broken neck to any one not skilled in gymnastics, 
and certain to end in a tumble even for the one who 
is thus skilled.” 

He reiterated his arguments. I retorted that hu- 
man beings were not moral kangaroos, who could 
proceed by leaps, and that even the kangaroo is 
obliged to allow the tip of his tail to follow his paws. 
I said that in the moral as well as in the physical 
world it is simply a choice between standing still and 
putting one foot before the other; that one cannot 
get upstairs by remaining on the bottom step; one 
member of the body must rise first. 

We were obliged to agree to disagree, as usual, 
but I fancy that he may have changed to my opinion 
of the book and the subject by this time. I have al- 
ready noted that he is open to influence, 


LIFE’S PERILOUS YEARS. 

Ir is a common impression that most of life’s moral 
dangers lie in its comparatively early years. So it is 
the young man who receives the most attention from 
the pulpit, and to him are most of its cautionary ad- 
dresses and homilies directed. If we had actuaries 
to calculate the moral risks of life, this emphasis 
would be shown to be largely misplaced. In the 
physical domain, all the risks besetting existence in 
this world have been most carefully computed. The 
tables of insurance companies show with scientific 
accuracy the chances of life at all ages and amid 
every variety of exposure. These, as we all know, 
are greatly in favor of youth, and for that reason 
rates of insurance increase with age. But in the 
moral sphere we have no such data; and it is not 
true that with augmenting years comes necessarily 
immunity from lapses and breakdowns in character 
which have often of late been so disastrous and un- 
expected. 

Our theory as to the fixity of character has tended 
to the concentration of attention upon the second 
and third decades of life. We have come to feel that 
once past this period, the subject is comparatively 
safe. Through college, married, settled in a home, 
such a one, it is currently believed, is beyond the 
dangerous passes and periods of this life. It is the 
grave error lurking in this belief which leaves the 
man of forty and upward uncarcd for, indeed, seldom 
thought of with any solicitude. Undoubtedly there 
is danger enough for youth, and its environing perils 
are many and serious; but there are danger-places 
further on in life’s journey. 

Every careful survey of history, as well as the 
thoughtful observation of the careers of those about 
us, will confirm the truth that character-lapses are 
common in middle life. It was Solomon’s later years 
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that disappointed the promise of his young man- 
hood. Even if Tiberius and Domitian had died after 
the first few years of their public life, they would 
have left behind them an entirely different name 
and record. It was in their later years that they de- 
veloped into the monsters which history represents 
them. The same is claimed to be true in the case of 
Henry the Eighth of England. Up to thirty years 
of age he was deservedly popular, and had not fallen 
into those excesses for which afterward he became so 
conspicuons. Students of Shakespeare aver that his 
villains are seldom of youthful age. Macbeth and his 
wife were no younglings, and the detestable Iago was 
in middle life. 

Is not the showing of society the same in these 
times? Reckon up the domestic tragedies, the busi- 
ness defalcations, the breaches of trust carrying loss 
and suffering to the innocent and unwary! 
they not mainly been | 
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among persons who have 
passed the period of adolescence and youthful im- 
maturity? It was when it was supposed character 
was fixed, and 
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and rectitude had 


these moral breakdowns 
[he papers are filled with the) crimes, not 


of young men, but of those who have passed the 
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fourth decade, who held prominent social and com- 
mercial positions. These happenings are grave and 
frequent enough to warrant the feeling that 
dangerous years lie beyond the period where they 
have usually been by preacher and moralist placed. 

Youth has many safeguards that later years are 
bereft of; and it is to the patronage of those well 
along in life that not a few of the institutional vices 
of the present owe principally their support. No 
one can reason, Because I am no longer yoang, there- 
fore I am safe; far too numerous are the instances 
that prove that character reaches, with the passage 
of years, no such moral fixedness as will preclude 
temptation and ruin.—M. M. G. Dana, in The Inde- 
pe ndent. 
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THE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 
Tue following is an abstract of the platform adopted 
at the Conference this year: 

In no year since the Severalty bill'was enacted 
have we had occasion to record so important an ad- 
vance in the administration of Indian*affairs. The 
year is sifhalized by the fact that the President of 
the United States has extended the provisions of the 
Civil Service Act to over six hundred employees of 
the Indian superintendents of schools, 
teachers, matrons, and physicians,swhose appoint- 
ment and permanency of service will no longer be 
affected by political influence. We also heartily 
thank Congress for the enactment laws. By one of 
these laws provision is made for the compulsory ed- 
ucation of Indian children; by two other laws the 
wrongs of the Mission and Round Valley Indians, 
against which this Conference has long protested, 
have been corrected. 

Congress has also made increased appropriations 
for the education of the Indians. Under the direc- 
tion and with the sympathy of the President and 
Secretary of the Interior, the Indian service has had 
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the rare fortune of being conducted by a Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs whose energetic, courageous, 
and skillful administration has our heartiest ap- 
proval. 

We heartily thank the President and Secretary of 
the Interior for the partial extension of the Civil 
Service rules to the Indian service, and we ask them 
to complete this work by putting under the provis- 
ions of the same act all other appointees, including 
farmers and carpenters, etc., if found practicable, 
amounting to as many more, 

We warmly approve the extension of the national 
public school system, so administered as not to re- 
strain the freedom of religious schools supported for 
the benefit of the Indians. 

We look with satisfaction upon the allotments of 
land in severalty, but with concern upon the rapidity 
with which they are being made. That public im- 
provements may not be impeded, that schools may 
be provided, and that justice may be done to adjacent 
white settlers, we ask Congress to pass a law provid- 
ing that the government shall pay all equitable local 
taxation, or its equivalent, on allotted lands so long 
as these allotments remain inalienable, either from 
proceeds of public lands or from the public treasury. 

The legal status of the Indian who holds an allot- 
ment on the reservation not yet fully allotted should 
be speedily decided. 

“The policy of getting the Indians into civiliza- 
tion by keeping them out of civilization has never 
succeeded, and never will.” We therefore commend 
the policy of mingling the Indians with the whites 
by seeking employment for them in families and on 
farms, and placing the former in the public schools 
in the States, and by encouraging their settlement to- 
gether. 

We regret to have occasion again to note that the 
lands of the New York Indian tribes have not yet 
been allotted, and the tribal system thus abolished. 

The public exhibition of Indians in their savage 
costume and customs is demoralizing and humiliat- 
ing, and we ask that no permission be hereafter given 
to take Indians from the reservations for this pur- 
pose. 

The platform also protests most earnestly against 
the removal of the Southern Utes from Colorado. 

The Conference further rejoices in the increased 
facilities atforded by government schools, and trusts 
that regulations enforcing a compulsory education 
law will be wisely carried out. 


WORLD'S FAIR WORK. 

From the Oficial Circular. 
CALIFORNIA is the first State to respond to Chief 
Buchanan’s request that each State contribute the 
trunks of three of its most characteristic trees, to be 
used in constructing a rustic colonnade for the For- 
estry building. California’s contribution includes a 
sugar pine, furnished by Towle Bros., Company, of 
Alta; a redwood, by J. F. Cunningham, of Santa 
Cruz ; and a sequoia, by Smith Comstock, of Tulare. 
The number of intending exhibitors who have 


applied for space at the Exposition reached 1,623 on 
This is a mucb larger number than the 
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Centennial had at a correspondingly early date. The 
number does not include any foreign applications, all 
of which are made to their respective national 
commissions. 

Seventy-four cases of relics of the Indians and 
Mound Builders have been received by the Depart- 
ment of Ethnology of the Exposition from Chillicothe, 
Ohio. They contain a great variety of prehistoric 
implements and utensils, such as axes, arrow-heads, 
pipes, bowls, jars, etc. They were exhumed by a 
party acting under the direction of Chief Putnam. 

The nine lady managers resident in Chicago, 
called together by Mrs. Potter Palmer, have decided 
to establish a model sanitary kitchen in the Woman’s 
building at the Exposition. An effort will be made 
by a special entertainment, or otherwise, to raise the 
$4,000 necessary for the purpose. 

Dr. John E, Owen, the Medical Director of the 
Exposition, has promised Mrs. Potter Palmer that 
women shall receive official recognition upon the 
medical staff. The number to be appointed has not 
yet been announced, but assurance has been given 
that women physicians will professionally rank equal 
with men, and share the duties of the Exposition 
hospital. 

Quaritch, the noted London book-dealer, intends 
to send to the Exposition an autograph letter of 
Christopher Columbus, for which he paid $5,000. 

One acre of ground within the Horticultural 
building has been reserved for an orange grove from 
Florida and the same amount for a grove from 
California. These trees will be brought to Chicago 
next year and planted, so that they will bear fruit 
whilethe Exposition is open. These two acres con- 
stitute two interior courts of the building. 

Thomas A. Edison, the famous electrician, has 
applied for 35,000 feet of space, or about one-seventh 
of ali that the Electricity building contains. “I have 
it from Mr. Edison himself,” said Chief John P. 
Barrett, “that his display at the Fair is to be the 
greatest achievement of his life. In talking of his 
application for space, Mr. Edison admitted that he 
was asking for a large section of the building; ‘ but 
every inch will be put to good purpose,’ he added. ‘ I 
shall not waste a foot of the area assigned to me, but 
will present a series of the most interesting electrical 
inventions ever produced.’ I happen to know,” 
Professor Barrett added, “that Mr. Edison is doing 
just as he says. He is making an almost innumera- 
ble list of novel and spectacular exhibits.” 

Florida’s Exposition building will be a full-sized 
reproduction of Fort Marion, which was built at 
St. Augustine in 1620, and is believed to be the oldest 
building in the United States. It is of stone, and 
covers a space of about 150 feet square. The walls 
are twenty feet high and nine feet thick at the base. 
The old fort is encompassed about with a deep moat. 
This moat also will be reproduced, and will constitute 
a sunken garden in which will be shown all the 
tropical plants of Florida—the pineapple, banana, 
rice, sugar cane, oranges, etc. It is contemplated to 
partition off a portion of the moat and fill it with 
water and have there several alligators and, perbaps, 
crocodiles. 








